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The “Emphasis Technical Education” conference was held in 
St. Louis at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, May 11-13, 1966. Key 
people in occupational education programs in community junior 
colleges all over the nation were in attendance, with challenging 
and dynamic leadership given to all aspects of the program by 
those recognized for their national roles in curriculum develop- 
ment, administrative organization, orientation to societal needs, 



and student personnel services. 

The report now made of the conference is actually an “ele- 
ments” presentation and makes no pretense to be either complete 
or definitive. So much was presented, so much discussed, so much 
evaluated in the entire field of occupational education on the com- 



munity junior college level that to print it all would require a 
document longer than either fiscal resources or attention-holding 
readability allows. Thus, this report focuses attention on the major 
presentations that provided resources for the discussions, and the 
summary recommendations that came from the participants them- 
selves. 

In education today, semantics may indeed be a problem. 
“Technical,” “occupational,” “vocational,” “terminal” education — 
what have you? We have attempted to be consistent, both in title 
and text, by following Norman C. Harris’ definition of the area of 
education concerning the conference by using the word “occupa- 



tional”: “Occupational education refers to any and all education 
and training offered by junior colleges aimed at preparation for 
employment, as distinguished from curriculums in the liberal arts, 
the fine arts, or the humanities. Occupational education covers 



professional, semiprofes.sional, technical, and skilled-level curricu- 



lums for all fields ... of employment.” 

Kenneth G. Skaggs 

Specialist in Occupational Education 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
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INTRODUCTION 



The field of occupational education represents a topic that 
is both promising and perplexing. It is promising because of the 
tremendous need for technically trained personnel in a society 
involved in the throes of accelerating technological revolution. It 
is piomising because of the desire of the rapidly growing junior 
college movement to share in the responsibility for meeting the 
needs of an automated society. At the same time, it is perplexing 
because many junior colleges are experiencing difficulties in ini- 
tiating new programs and in maintaining those already in exist- 
ence at an appropriate level of efficiency. 

There is a need for all the expertise that the field of occupa- 
tional education has developed to be brought to bear on the identi- 
fication and resolution of problems inhibiting the expansion of 
programs at the junior college level. In response to this need, the 
Midwest Technical Education Center in St. Louis, in cooperation 
with the American Association of Junior Colleges, convened a 
national invitational conference May 12-14, 1966. 

To assist in planning the conference, a group consisting of 
M.T.E.C. staff members, plus Kenneth G. Skaggs, Ken August 
Brunner, Norman C. Karris, Robert E. Kinsinger, and F. Parker 
Wilber participated in a planning session in February, 1966, at 
which time the following objectives were outlined: 

1. To take a major step in the direction of confronting and 
resolving problems being faced by junior colleges in the field of 
occupational education; 

2. To identify and bring together from across the country 
a group of outstanding leaders in the field of occupational educa- 
tion so that colleges might know to whom they could turn for 
assistance with problems involving development and evaluation; 

3. To inform educational leadership at all levels of the out- 
comes of the conference and of available resource agencies in the 
field of occupational education; 

4. Tc focus attention upon the junior college as a leader in 
meeting the nation’s technical manpower requirements so that 
both private and federal agencies would increasingly place their 
resources at the disposal of such institutions to assist them in 
their efforts. 

The organizational framework for the conference provided 
for the identification of issues relating to four broad areas involv- 
ing, respectively, the relationship of occupational education to 
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society, college administration, curriculum and instruction, and 
student personnel services. Nationally recognized authorities were 
asked to deel with eech mej or sresL Their addresses, along with 
a summary of recommendations of those attending the conference, 
constitute the body of this publication. 

"his report is published with the hope that the same sense 
of urgency and of high purpose which imbued these in attendance 
at the conference may be preserved and shared with those whose 
interest and leadership are critical to the expansion and improve- 
ment of technical education. 

The support of the Carnegie Corporation and the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation in making this conference possible is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 

Conference Director 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

F.rlmiir 1 T .. r _ 

j. wwlt ^ i9 j. u executive Director 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. 
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Attitudes Toward Technical Education 

cities^lThad oommunity colleges have been established in large 
cities. It had been expected that many students from underprhd- 
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leged families would enroll in occupational programs. The results 

have been disappointing because these students who wish with 

such fervor to move up the economic and social ladder are not 
. . . • . _ i — vahIqc f nri 1 i ta t>? their 

convinced that the occupational ui ieomnv.«* * — 

P ^Terminology has often been responsible for downgrading of 
technical education. Familiar phrases to this group are “less than 
college-grade,” and “less than degree-length.” People, particularly 
young people, appear to have some antipathy toward something 

which is described as “less than.” .... 

The United Stales Office of Education has not included per- 
sons enrolled in occupational programs in its annual fall enroll- 
ment figures nor has it counted persons who have received the 
associate degree in its statistics of degrees conferred, ouch pro- 
cedures convey, intentionally or not, the view that occupationa 
programs which do not lead to the bachelor s degree are not par 

of the higher education enterprise. . 

And have you ever heard a remark like this one? Jonn is not 
a strong student. An occupational program is about as much 

as he can handle.” , 

Differentiation between occupational and transfer stude 

appears to rest upon whether they are weak or strong students. 
The student who does not intend to transfer to a four-year 
institution gets the impression that he is of lesser ability an 
carries the stigma of incomplete or inferior education. 

How many high school counselors discuss with their students 
the appropriateness of technical programs in the community col- 
lege? Is not the “quality'’ of the high school — and, incidentally, 
the counselor— often thought to be judged in terms of the number 
of students who move into four-year programs in traditional 

CollcgGS? 

College and university representatives visit high schools to 
recruit students. Are these prospective students given information 
about the advantages, the rewards, the values, of technical or 
occupational curriculums in community colleges which lead di- 
rectly to employment? 

How many foundations have established scholarship pro- 
grams for outstanding students in technical fields, similar to the 
MA3 program of the Ford Foundation or the Woodrow Wilson 
fellowship program? What foundation or government-supported 
program for either the student or for teachers in these fields 
has given indication that the leadership of either government or 
the foundation is convinced that these fields of study are im- 
portant? There is still some truth to the adage that where your 
tiaasure is there will be your heart also. Up to this date the 
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treasure has not been evident and the question is naturally raised 
as to the inclinations of our society’s heart. 

By what actions have leading national associations in educa- 
tion indicated high value judgments of technical education? The 
American Council on Education took its first step in this direction 
with the commissioning of a study by Grant Venn. The National 
Commission on Accrediting has encouraged a study of specialized 
accreditation as it affects occupational education. These are but 
two examples wnich come to mind of efforts by the national 
educational establishment to recognize and dignify the field of 
occupational education. 



And one other illustration of the problem of the stereotype 
of college attendance as it relates to the suitability of occupational 
programs for many students may be added. The Advertising 
Council s long-time public service effort to motivate people to 
give to the college of their choice was of necessity broadly repre- 
sentative of the college community. But the picture which was 
indelibly formed in the minds of the millions who heard or saw 
the constan^ \eminders of the need for colleges in our society 
was the four-year institution. The baccalaureate offerings came 
through as the desirable goal. No reference was made to the fact 
that for perhaps two-thirds of the high school graduates an asso- 
ciate degree was a more appropriate initial objective. 

What has been done about this problem nationally? Under 
a g*ant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, a national advisory 
committee to AAJC was established in 1362 . The membership 
included national leaders in business, industry, education, labor, 
and government. The first problem to which the committee chose 
to give its attention is the one we are discussing. As a result of 
its work a statement — A National Resource for Occupational 
Education 1 — was published and widelv distributed. 

Social attitudes can be changed. Changing circumstances can 
often change society’s perceptions. A few years ago neither 
mathematicians nor astronomers had prestige in America. Sputnik, 
the computer, Cape Kennedy, and national security changed that. 
Foundation and government appropriations gave tangible evidence 
in the billions of dollars that not only these scientists of former 
dim luster but a thousand other kinds were essential to survival. 
And the message is driven home every time one of those birds in 
Florida or in California is launched. 

Assuming that it is good public policy for a much higher pro- 
portion of America’s high school graduates to enter occupational 



National Advisory Committee on the Junior College. A National 
Resource for Occupational Education. Washington, D.C.: American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 1964 . 
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programs and that increasing the prestige of these fields will be 
a persuasive factor, I have these proposals to make: 

1. Stimulate through educational efforts with both high school 
and community college counselors the concept that the occupa- 
tional program prepares for job entry. A lifelong commitment is 
not necessary to the field. Indeed, education and training will be 
lifelong. Educational resources will be available when the indi- 
vidual is ready for additional or changed training. 

2. Urge curriculum planners to devise open-ended, broadly 
based programs so that the student can maneuver within his field 
as his interests and objectives change. 

3. Encourage national foundations to establish programs 
which recognize the worth of both the teacher and the student in 
technical fields. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation and, most re- 
cently, Ford Foundation have taken steps in this direction. Ford 
Motor Company Fund has initiated a scholarship program for 
students in automotive technology. A multiplying of these com- 
mendable efforts is needed. 

4. Work with counselors so that they talk with students and 
teachers and parents in terms of different kinds of ability rather 
than gradations of ability. Some occupational programs require 
academic abilities quite similar to those required of the transfer 
liberal arts students. Others require capabilities in manipulative 
skills sometimes not possessed by the student who is strong in 
abstract and verbal reasoning ability. There exists a spectrum 
of types of intelligence, aptitudes, capacity, motivations, interests, 
across the whole field of occupational programs as broad as that 
required for the variety of baccalaureate programs in the uni- 
versity. It is not accurate to think in terms of two categories with 
interchangeable titles, i.e., the good students viz. transfer students 
and the poor students viz. technical students. An avoidance of 
these pitfalls would do much to elevate the social status of the 
occupational student. 

5. Urge the United States Office of Education to recognize 
the validity of the associate degree as representing two years of 
collegiate level study which does not necessarily lead to transfer 
and a baccalaureate objective. Urge U.S.O.E. to include students 
in organized occupational c.urriculums in the fall enrollment fig- 
ures as well as in the yearly reports. There are problems of com- 
parability with data for previous years but technical difficulties 
should not be justification for continuing an error. Urge U.S.O.E. 
to utilize terminology which recognizes these programs as worthy 
in their own right. Eliminate definitions or terms which suggest 
that the baccalaureate program is the only point of reference. 

6. Encourage the American Council on Education to recog- 
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nize the social worth and the appropriateness of technical educa- 
tion, through its Commission on Federal Relations, its Commission 
on Administrative Affairs, its Commission on Academic Affairs, 
and its Commission on International Education. 

7 F!cf nhlioV-' a nmrir>n vs..^ Lt * A _ _ » . i * n . i « a 

. . — v* ^xo 6 ium ut puuiiu in itsrprtjia non oi me value ot 

occupational programs in the community college. The stereotype 
of the four-year degree as an almost universal objective must 
be changed. For most high school graduates it is obviously not a 
desirable initial objective. A campaign through radio, the press, 
anc ^ TV similar to the Advertising Council’s project with the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education is justified. 



Making Technical Education Responsive to a Changing Society 



A year f rom now you’ll look back on these job specs and 
laugh.” That was the boldface caption for a full-page ad by Gen- 
eral Electric in the Washington Post a few weeks ago. Specialties 
were described under such job classifications (usually with sub- 
classifications) as: 



circuit design 
computer systems 
simulation 
programing 
radar 

information systems 

underwater missiles systems 

guidance systems 

flight control 

systems analysis 

weapon systems 

quality control 

radar components 

components 



sonar 

signal processing 
optical 
reliability 
microwave 

mechanical engineering 

instrumentation 

spectroscopy 

field engineering 

human factors 

microbiology 

biochemistry 

bacteriology 



These were the manpower needs of the General Electric 
Defense Electronics Division. 

Other harbingers of rapid change are found in the recent issue 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook along with indications 
that during the next ten years the fastest growing job field will be 
professional, technical, and kindred occupations: 

Personnel in these areas will be in sharp demand as the 
Nation explores new approaches to education, bends greater ef- 
foit towards America s socio-economic progress, urban renewal, 
transportation, harnessing the ocean, enhancing the beauty of 
the land, and conquering outer space. Today, thousands of men 
and women are working in fields that were little known only 
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a decade ago — cryogenics, bionics, ultrasonics, microelectronics. 
The quest for scientific and technological knowledge is bound to 
grow, thus sharply boosting the demand for both specialists and 
those who can /unction effectively in several fields. The next 
decade will see a new emphasis on the social sciences, a eauca- 
tional and medical services . 2 

The pace of change poses real problems for technical educa- 
tion. What will be the manpower requirements five years from 
now? Ten years from now? How can teachers be prepared, facili- 
ties planned, curriculums developed, students counseled unless 
there can be better forecasts than now exist? 

In a recent study of student personnel programs 3 in junior 
colleges, Max R. Raines found that the weakest elements in the 
junior colleges with the best student personnel services were 
occupational counseling and placement services. Both of these 
represent points of contact with real life conditions in the employ- 
ment fields. Such deficiencies strongly suggest that there is a lag 
between the educational experience of the student in the class- 
room or shop and the requirements of the job into which he is 

moving. ... , . 

And one other clue to the existence of this critical problem 

can be supplied. Roger H. Garrison, in a year-long study of the 
junior college faculty member, finds that the greatest concern 
of the teacher is that his “intellectual capital” is not being re- 
plenished. I am sure that this group would understand that 
teachers in the various technologies also need “intellectual 
capital.” Some of this consists of a knowledge of the require- 
ments, changes, concepts, personnel, and literature in the occupa- 
tional field in which he is teaching. And the chances are that he 
is not able to keep up. 

Some assistance has been developed but it has been limited. 
The National Science Foundation provides some summer institute 
programs. A few corporations have made it possible for teachers 
in some of the industrial technologies to have summer employ- 
ment in their plants. But on the whole there has been no sys- 
tematic, organized program by which the community college is 
kept tuned in on change in the occupational fields. 

A word should be said for the value of advisory committees. 
I had the privilege of addressing several hundred members of the 

2 United States Department of Labor. Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, Bulletin No. 1450. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966-67. pp. 15-16. 

3 Raines, Max R. Junior College Student Personnel Programs, Ap- 
praisal and Development. Washington, D.C.: American Association ot 
Junior Colleges, 1966. 
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advisory committees to the occupational programs offered by Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College. I was impressed by the evident 
identification with college programs ranging from plastics to 
chef training to aircraft mechanics. 

I have these suggestions for action: 

1. Step up efforts to identifiy, recruit, and prepare administra- 
tive leadership for community colleges. The community college 
must be sensitized to its environment. A kind of perpetual inven- 
tory must be maintained of manpower needs and developments. 
But this is not a matter of knowledge alone. It is also a product 
of a posture, a point-of-view, sensitivity, and perception. There 
is required a high order of administrative ability to establish com- 
munication with the environment of the college as well as to see 
to the organization of a system of intelligence which will provide 
information necessary for indicated change. 

2. Greatly expand the few efforts now extant for identifica- 
tion, recruitment, and preparation of teachers in the occupational 
fields. Such activities should involve colleges or universities with 
graduate programs, community colleges, and the occupational 
community. The Junior College District of St. Louis-St. Louis 
County is initiating such a program under Ford Foundation sup- 
port. This Midwest Technical Education Center was established 
toward a similar end by the Carnegie Corporation. The W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation has provided funds for teacher preparation in 
the health-related fields. But all of these efforts to date are a 
token effort in the face of the need which exists. Not only are 
ioundation funds needed, but the federal government should 
underwrite the preparation of thousands of the qualified teachers 
needed. Federal measures have been limited largely to graduate 
fellowship programs that move the teacher iniu university or 
college teaching or qualify the teacher for elementary and sec- 
ondary teaching. 

3. Explore, with the cooperation of occupational representa- 
tives, the feasibility of expanding such programs as General 
Electric has had for some years in connection with Syracuse 
University. These summer institutes are designed to acquaint 
high school guidance personnel with actual conditions in industry. 
The G.E. plants at Electronics Park have been used so that the 
counselors get a realistic and up-to-date view of job requirements 
in this day of rapidly changing technology. 

4. Urge occupational groups (employers) to provide either 
summer working opportunities or leave-of-absence jobs so that 
teachers in occupational education have frequent experience in 
the field for which they are preparing personnel. 

5. Work with occupational fields toward an arrangement 
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similar to that of the visiting scientist under N.S.F. funds whereby 
it is possible to arrange for a competent representative from an 
occupational field to spend two or three days or even a semester 
in residence at the institution or in visits to a series of institutions. 

ml • i i it ii «.i i ii • . 

inis proceaure nas worKea wen witn pnysicists, psycnoiogists, 
chemists, etc. It would be equally helpful if it included representa- 
tives of employers in the semiprofessional and technical fields. 

6. Encourage the Department of Labor to expand its services 
in regional and local manpower studies and to keep such informa- 
tion current and available to institutional planners. 

7. Greatly expand “work experience” programs. The com- 
munity college, located as it usually is in a city, has a built-in 
asset in its proximity to the occupational life of the community. In 
some community colleges 60 per cent of the students are working 
part-time. There are distinct advantages to their working at jobs 
related to their teaching. Good planning and coordination are 
required. However, not only are there distinct values to the 
student from the standpoint of on-the-job experience which 
gives realism and motivation to his work; there is the added 
value of assuring that the college program is tested daily in the 
actual work setting. We should give consideration to a dramatic 
increase in work experience programs. 

Moving Potential Users of Technicians* to Utilize Them 

We nave been concerned that employers have demonstrated 
either reluctance to utilize technician personnel or have not 
known how they can be utilized. This situation is changing rap- 
idly. Effective and efficient utilization of resources often is cor- 
related with scarcity of those resources. The tremendous assign- 
ments ahead of society demand utilization of people in accordance 
with their training. The various health fields; offer a vivid illustra- 
tion of what will happen in other occupations. In a report to the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Robert E. Kinsinger put 
it this way: 

The 1 one practitioner of medicine is an anachronism, as is 
his counterpart in other professions. The knowledge explosion 
has overwhelmed the professional and escalated his responsi- 
bilities. Increasingly, he analyzes, plans, and administers services 
which are provided by others — others to whom he delegates, in 
large measure, routines carried out under his direction. The 
“others” are technicians and assistants. In medicine and den- 
tistry, the lisi of supporting technicians is long. Some of the 
names are well-known — such as medical laboratory technicians, 
x-ray technicians, opticians, inhalation therapy technicians, and 
dental hygienists. Others, many others, are doing the work, but 
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their role as medical and dental assistants is less well developed. 
For some we lack even names. They not only assist the physician 
and the dentist, but, in this exploding field of knowledge and 
service, there is need for technical assistance for the professional 
nurse, the physical and occupational therapist, the medical record 

h hrnrinn iha _ 4 
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The American Association of Junior Colleges has joined with 
the National Health Council, which represents some seventy 
health agencies, to further a close working relationship between 
health practitioners and educators in the junior college field and 
to facilitate and stimulate the development of education programs 
in the health and technological fields. 

A short time ago I received a letter from the executive di- 
rector of the American Society of Planning Officials expressing 
the view that semiprofessional personnel were urgently needed: 

In recent months the American Society of Planning Officials 
has receivea considerable evidence that IgcgI government agencies 
concerned with planning, housing, urban renewal, code enforce- 
ment, traffic and highways, environmental health and other urban 
problems, are in need of trained personnel to perform jobs at the 
semiprofessional level. The need is particularly great in planning 

agencies We would urge that as quickly as possible a project 

be gotten underway to inform junior colleges throughout the coun- 
try of the enormous potential for career opportunities in planning 
and urban development offices, the types of skills required, and 
the suggested curriculum for this type of career. We are anxious 
to cooperate with you. , . . 

A corollary need which we would like to give attention to as 
the project develops v/ould be an analysis and identification of the 
variety of tasks that could be performed by semiprofessional per- 
sonnel (even though now performed by professionals) and prep- 
aration of “model” job descriptions, classifications, titles, and 
salary levels. 

Under a grant by Sears-Roebuck Foundation, AAJC and 
A.S.P.O. cosponsored a conference to begin joint explorations 
in the educational fields involved. Now the focus is broadening 
toward what might be described as an “associate degree in urban 
administration.” 

It is apparent that there has been a notable change in the 
employer’s view of the semiprofessional or technician as the 
pooi of qualified manpower has shrunk in proportion to society’s 
demand for services. 



4 Kinsinger, Robert E. Education for Health Technicians— An Over- 
vievv. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1965. 
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A final illustration may serve to drive the point home. A 
representative of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
has told us that, because of the great pressures developing among 
law enforcement officers for upgrading, the community college 
is being looked to for assistance. AAJC is "rood In inin tATifU 

~ J O ^ »» AHA 

I.A.C.P. in bringing together law enforcement agencies and junior 
college representatives to plan suitable educational programs. 



Potential users of technicians are looking toward persons so 
trained, with real hope. These appeals for help from employers 
represent a dramatic change from a period of a few years ago 
when it was difficult to stir up interest in the role of the tech- 
nician. Now the question deals with their effective utilization. 

Here are a few proposals for action (incidentally, some former 
comments also will have relevance to this concern for utilization): 

1. Establish a working relationship with employers and their 
organizations. Robert E. Kinsinger hit the nail on the head in his 
recent report on technicians in the health fields when he said: 
“No project that hopes to propose and develop innovations in the 
health field can hope to reach its objectives without a working 
relationship with a number of these groups.” 5 He was referring 
to the complex system of professional associations, organizations 
representing health service facilities, voluntary health groups, 
and federal agencies. Other occupational fields have similar sys- 
tems of organization within which they function. 

2. Encourage training institutions to provide for working 
relationships between the professional and the technician in the 
training process. Montgomery Junior College in Maryland has 
had support from the United States Public Health Service for a 
program to prepare dental assistants. These trainees have worked 
with the dental students at Georgetown University. Dentists 
graduating from that institution want dental assistants and know 
how to utilize them. Could these procedures be adapted to other 
fields? 



3. Establish well-organized work experience programs. Some 
advantages of this kind of educational experience have been 
mentioned. Additionally, the shared effort required of institution 
and employer will result in utilization of the technician along 
the lines of his training. 



Kinsinger, Robert E., and Ratner, Muriel. Technicians for the 
Health Field: A Community College Health Careers Study Program. 
New York: University of the State of New York— State Education 
Department, 1964-66. 
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More Effective Communication wtih Education, Government 
Business, Industry, Labor, and the Professions 

We must not spend our time and energy taking up the cudgel 
to an enemv which mav no innoor oviet nru O r>0 OT1A VNMaLIamo 

"•/ — — > vav^ v. x ii^i ^ uiu ad 

we have seen, but the pressure of the environment is forcing 
changes and a new strategy is needed to meet new conditions, 
it is clear that publicly supported educational opportunity for all 
in this country will soon include two additional years beyond 
high school. And, as Frank Bowles of the Ford Foundation has 
said recently, this does net mean “more of the same. It is the 
process of increasing the capacity of an educational system by 
adding opportunities for study, to accommodate students who 
have heretofore been unable to find programs to suit their needs. 
It is not just educational improvement. It is social change." 6 

The kind of educational programs we are discussing are a 
part of the change. The National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress, established through an act 
of Congress in 1964, presented its report to the President and 
members of Confess a short time ago. Among recommendations 
dealing with education was one which described the kind of 
institutions we are discussing here: 

The hey institutions would be area technical schools and 
community colleges. . . . The two types of schools might in many 
instances be merged into norimunity education centers offering 
both the theoretical foundation of trade, technical, and business 
occupations and the opportunity to ‘Team by doing ” while pur - 
suing^a liberal education or semiprofessional training. 7 

lhe iiae is obviously running in ihe direction of our interests. 
A diversification of education beyond the high school is called for. 
The society in which we live is demanding services which can be 
provided only by a broader spectrum of occupations. The world 
of occupations is saying to the community colleges of the country 
send us people not only qualified as technicians but as persons. 
A careful analysis of the field of our concern today leads to a 
grim but inevitable conclusion that the center of greatest resis- 
tance to fulfillment of community college potential m technical 
education is in the educational community itself. 

With all of its advantages of proximity to the high schools 
of the co mmunity, the junior college as a whole has not done a 

6 Bowles, Frank H. Address presented at National Conference on 
Higher Education sponsored by Association for Higher Education, 
Chicago, March 14, 1966. 

' National Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress. Report, Technology and the American Economy, Volume 1 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966. 
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good job in communicating with these institutions. Perhaps there 
has been a fear that the collegiate institution might be viewed as 
a ‘ glorified high school” if the relationship was a close one. For 
whatever reason, the high schools and community colleges which 
have established effective articulation are exceptional. And this is 
particularly true in regard to reaching the student who will choose 
an occupational program. 

Another high wall appears to exist between occupational 
programs in the community college and the vocational programs 
in secondary education. As vocational education has moved to 
post-secondary levels in many fields, a spirit and organization for 
communication between the secondary vocational educator and 
community college personnel generally has not been developed. 
This is often true at local levels, frequently at state levels, and 
even at the national level. Incidentally, another aspect of this 
problem of communication may exist between the “academic” 
and occupational personnel on the same college campus. Common 
interests are only beginning to be recognized. 

We cannot leave the problem of communication without some 
reference to the university or four-year college. A great deal has 
been done in articulation between two-year and four-year insti- 
tutions for the purpose of facilitating transfer. But little has been 
done to develop mutual understandings in regard to the occupa- 
tional programs of community colleges. Very few universities pre- 
pare teachers or administrators for this educational function. A 
number of universities were contacted by a staff member of 
AAJC a few years ago to ascertain interest in stepping up efforts 
to prepare junior college teachers. There was enthusiasm for 
programs to prepare these teachers — if they were to move toward 
the doctorate and teach the transfer-type cuurses. But, in general, 
graduate deans were not at all sure that faculties could be per- 
suaded to have an interest in preparing teachers for semiprofes- 
sional and technician-type programs. And the question is still put 
to junior college people by their colleagues in the four-year 
institutions and universities when controversial issues arise such 
as specialized accreditation and professional ranking and aca- 
demic senates: "Do you want to be considered higher education 
or not?” The notion appears to be, either you emulate the uni- 
versity in your policies and practices and programs or you are 
not of the fellowship of higher education and, if not of this 
fellowship, then we cannot understand each other. Perhaps 
these are harsh words, but, regrettably, communication has been 
so deficient that the description has a basis in fact. 

I have said enough to reveal my conviction that the greatest 
communication problem technical education personnel confront 
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is in their own educational fraternity. Here, in long existing con- 
cepts, definitions, terminologies, academic structure, prestige sym- 
bols, lie the forces most resistant to the full emergence of technical 
education in the junior college. Recent prob'ems with federal 
enactments would not have occurred if higher education had 
spoken out with a clear, confident, and understanding voice 
about specialized accreditation as it applies to occupational pro- 
grams. Business, industry, labor, and the professions are in 
general taking initiative in this field — urging the community 
college to respond. Union Electric, located in St. Louis, advertised 
in the Wall Street Journal recently: “St. Louis Grows in the Stra- 
tegic Center of America — New Junior College to Meet Industry’s 
Manpower Needs. The growing manp^jyer needs of industry and 
business will have a new and continuing source of technicians 
and skilled men and women.” 

If a big part of ineffective communication is in the educa- 
tional realm, what action can we take? I suggest, in approaching 
possible solutions, that we think about communication as having 
its basis in shared experience. Words come to have similar 
meanings if they are based upon common experience. A popular 
song of some time ago said it pretty well — “Getting to know you.” 
Perhaps this sounds like an oversimplification or at least trite 
but solutions are often simple. Here are some proposals: 

1. AAJC and the American Vocational Association could hold 
a series of conferences to examine common interests and problems 
looking toward cooperative activities where appropriate. 

2. In each community college occupational education person- 
nel could take initiative in arranging regular meetings with their 
secondary school counterparts for- exchange of views, informa- 
tion, and advice toward improved communication. 

3. Establish a working relationship among talented people 
from the occupational fields, the universities, and community 
colleges to give sustained and organized attention to new curricu- 
lums in the occupational fields. A prototype of the scale of this 
effort can be found in the new approaches formulated to physics 
and mathematics during the past few years. My concern is with 
improved curriculums but also with the quality of interaction 
which could take place among the personnel involved. This would 
be one way to identify and utilize a cadre of outstanding leaders. 

4. Improve the use of advisory committees. The most signifi- 
cant kind of communication for the community college is at the 
local level. Some institutions have done this well. Many need 
assistance so that such groups are more than “window dressing.” 
A strong advisory committee for each occupational program 
ought to result not only in a realistic and up-to-date curriculum, 
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but in effective interpretation of the college to the community 
and of the community to the college. Placement and follow-up, 
two essential tasks, are further facilitated through such com- 
mittees. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of th’s paper has been to stimulate thought 
and discussion concerning some of the societal issues confronting 
improved implementation of programs of technical education. 
Since we all observe from different platforms, it is likely that 
somp will disagree with the opinions expressed. Let us bear in 
mind, however, our common concern that appropriate educational 
oppuitunity beyond the high school be provided for all those who 
can benefit from it. In our society the individual’s sense of worth 
and identity is inextricably interwoven with his vocation. At the 
same time, providing individuals with satisfy : .g vocations has 
profound implications for our society. As we continue to examine 
and debate these issues, let us always seek to improve the quality 
of our work by remembering that our aim is not consensus but 
competence. 



OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
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In the light opera, Fiddler on the Roof,” the story-theme 
unfolds about a Jewish-Russian family turning away from the 
worn roots of the past. The father is the leading character and 
a traditionalist. The family lives in the town of Anatevka, where 
tradition is everything. “Without our traditions,” says Terya, the 
father, “our lives would be as shaky as a fiddler on the roof.” 

It may be that the roots of tradition are not as deep now as 
they were in Texya’s Russian village of Anatevka in 1905. How- 
ever, as we know, cultural traditions both rise and die slowly; 
as surely as the processes of education contribute to perpetuation 
of society, education also contributes to social-cultural lag. 

Historically, m the junior college movement, there are innu- 
merable debates between the philosophical defenders of the “tra- 
dition of liberal arts and others who would turn away from 
these roots and introduce instruction in technologies (occupa- 
tional education]. 1 There is undiminished reluctance on the part 
of some liberal arts traditionalists to concede that there are 
worthwhile values in occupational education to students beyond 
the monetary ones. A few vocational educators compound the 
issue by minimizing the contemporary importance of traditional 
education. They irrationally suggest that vocational-economic 
skills are sufficient to the students’ needs. Neither of these ex- 
treme philosophic educational positions is popular. 

The apparent trend in junior colleges is to the comprehensive 
curriculum including vocational-technical curriculums leading to 
occupational employment. As junior colleges increasingly break 
with traditions, they need not become “as shaky as a fiddler on 
the roof. One national leader, John Lombardi, who has experi- 
enced at firsthand the evolution of the junior college movement 
states his convictions in the form of a creed: 

I believe that the future of the junior college depends on the 
maintenance of the comprehensive concept which includes a wide 
variety of occupational or vocational, or trade courses and cur- 
riculum or combinations and the lower-division courses and cur- 
riculums. This, to me, is the essence of the junior college. If the 



Buck, Michael. Forum and Focus foi the Junior College Move 
merit. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbi: 
University, 1963. pp. 111-112 
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junior college is to be some other kind of institution, then we 
should substitute some other word for “college." 2 

Those administrators who may be doubtful of whether the 
two-year college should be unhampered by conventional notions 

of what constitutes mgner euuwuuu ^ — — © — 

one of the conclusions to Medsker’s study of junior college fac- 
ulty: “The fact that two-thirds of the staff believe the two-year 
college should disregard tradition in higher education would 
appear to make it easier for junior colleges to develop programs 
less orthodox than those of four-year colleges, and this would 
have a bearing on programs for general education and vocational 

education .” 3 , 

Seemingly, the majority of junior college faculty are not as 

“shaky as the fiddler on the roof” as they depart from traditions. 
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It is obvious that the administrative structure of the college 
must be designed to promote balance and to effectively achieve 
the varied educational purposes of the institution. Determination 
by the president and deans of the administrative structure affects 
the functioning of the entire institution. Most significantly, or- 
ganizational structure determines the scope and services of 
technical education available to the students. 

Full consideration of the ultimate effect of the structure upon 
educational opportunity to the occupationally oriented students is 
neglected. Most junior college structures result in domination 
of the organization by the university transfer function . 4 If tech- 
nical-vocational education, student affairs, and community services 
are as vital as the transfer program (university parallel program], 
they must have equal organizational status in order to prosper. 

College presidents do not have the time or experience with 
industry, business, or agriculture to enable them to direct the 
diverse details involved in managing the operation of occupa- 
tional education programs. Consequently, this responsibility is 
normally delegated to a qualified, technically oriented administra- 
tor who undertakes the specialized task of building a program 
tailor-made to the community. This administrative person may be 



2 Lombardi, John. “Emergent Issues in Junior College Administra- 
tion.” Emergent Issues in Community College Administration in Our 
Changing Society. Conference sponsored by University of W^nington, 

Seattle, May 1964. p. 55. , _ . 

3 Medsker, Leland. The Junior College: Progress and Prospect. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. p. 180. 

4 Blocker, Clyde E., Plummer, R. H., and Richardson, R. C., Jr. The 
Two-Year College: A Social Synthesis. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1965. p. 179. 



called a vice-president, director, or dean for technical education. 
He will formulate courses and procedures to meet the needs of 
the area for which the occupational training is given. Such a spe- 
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promoted, whom to contact for cooperation, and how to co- 
ordinate these complex programs. 

Many more colleges could justify the appointment of an 
administrative vice-president, director, or dean with the defined 
authority encompassing the occupational training areas of the 
college. Colleges that serve county regions or large urban areas 
with diversified occupational training needs and thousands of 
prospective students, have particular need for this type of specific 
administrative leadership; in smaller community colleges, an 
assistant dean or division coordinator may handle these necessary 
responsibilities for the dean of instruction. 

The chief administrator responsible for policy and operation 
of the technical educational program regardless of title should 
occupy a position at the top echelon of administration: it is essen- 
tial that his authority be commensurate with assigned responsi- 
bilities. Although his title is helpful to his success, his place in 
the structure of the organization is even more important. Any oc- 
cupational program directed by an administrator at the third 
or fourth staff level in the organizational structure has been pre- 
determined by the president to be a secondary or tertiary function 
of the college. In this event, both the program administrator and 
the technical faculty will soon “learn their place” in the hierarchy 
of the organization; they will receive only indirect representation 
in administrative councils, inadequate budgets and limited ad- 
ministrative concern or support. 

Organizational purposes associated with the college must 
necessarily be examined periodically and decisions must be made 
regarding them, particularly with respect to the occupational pro- 
grams. Also, translation of specific purposes from philosophy into 
action demands planning of precise procedures, division of re- 
sponsibilities and task assignments; these are always subject 
to scrutiny in the light of changing conditions and changing 
personnel. 

The external socio-technological changes and information 
amount to types of pressures that modify either the technical 
education division purposes or the procedures for accomplishing 
them. Consequently, the chief administrator must be sensitive 
to the need to periodically interpret the technical division goals, 
and the roles of the coordinators and teachers to all other per- 
sonnel so that hopefully all these individuals may harmoniously 
accomplish their own aspirations as they, at the same time, ac- 




complish the designated institutional goals. 

To activate the organizational purposes through effective 
communications and participation requires management skills on 
the part of the chief administrator. Both the president and the 
director for technical education must distill “purposes” into spe- 
cific departmental objectives and make determinations required 
by two major types of problems: deciding what is to be done (pur- 
poses) and how it is to be done. 

Traditionally, goal determination and role allocation are two 
major functions of the chief administrator, although some faculty 
challenge this. These crucial administrative decisions are not 
once made, then forgotten. They must be re-examined often. The 
chief administrator and directors or deans of technical education 
must perform these functions as often as changes in external 
forces, changes in technology or personnel demand it. Normally, 
the chief administrator, upon recommendations of associates and 
faculty, makes the initial decision whether purposes or organiza- 
tional roles will be examined, when it will take place, and who 
will be involved in the evaluation. 5 

Role of the President 

The chief administrator is not only director of the organiza- 
tion’s energies but he serves as the mediator of personnel and as 
the public relations bridge between the college organization and 
the community or area being served. He holds high hopes that, 
through wisdom, he will maintain balance between the institu- 
tion’s integrity and effective interaction with the changing social 
and economic environment of the community: unlike the uni- 
versities, he cannot afford to let the local junior college become 
an island, for it cannot long survive in community isolation. 

One authority states that educational leadership is the presi- 
dent’s prime function: “We believe that the president must pre- 
serve his educational leadership, that it must indeed be enhanced 
further. . . . We believe that implicit in the office he holds is the 
duty to participate actively in framing and carrying out the teach- 
ing and policies of his institution.” 6 

Some feel that the college president is no longer the prestige 
figure he once was, just a “manager, skilled in administration, a 
broker in personnel and public relations .” 7 However, Phillip 
Selznick believes the president has an essential role of leadership 

5 Parsons, Talcott. Structure and Processes in Modern Societies, 
The Free Press of Glencoe, U.S.A. 1963. pp. 19-23. 

6 Dodds, Harold W. The Academic President-Educator or Care- 
taker. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962. p. 2. 

7 Stokes, Harold W. The American College President. New York: 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1959. p. 15. 
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if the organization is to function effectively with the required 
four concepts: (1) a clear definition of institutional objectives; 
(2) a clear embodiment of institutional purpose; (3) effectual de- 

__ . — — aim enecuve oraenng ot in- 
ternal conflict. In this organizational environment, the junior 
college president’s role is more than a manager — he is a mediator, 
agent for change, power figure, and decision maker. 8 

Most certainly, the comprehensive community college has 
emerged with a need for presidents who can give imaginative 
and versatile leadership. The president plays many roles, the “role 
of educational leader, as community leader, and as executive of a 
complex enterprise with many facets of management relating to 
personnel program, plant, finance, and public relations.” 9 

The junior college president’s leadership, like that of the 
four-year college president, is “infinitely more difficult than the 
tas in a more authoritarian, more monolithic business firm 
governmental agency or military unit.” He must achieve consensus 
among individuals within and without the institutions, with widely 
varying values. And, in doing all of this, he has “less power to 
direct, . . less clearly stated goals, and less opportunity to relate 
angible results to proposals than his contemporaries in business 
and governmental enterprise.” 



, , ° ne of the chief skills of the junior college president should 

be his ability to use the consultative process. His success with 
technical and trade personnel may well be related to his belief in 
the principle of consultation and his skill in its practice.' 0 Through 
experience he learns that issues tend to be resolved better by 
consensus than by dictum. The president will “patiently continue 
to talk and consult on major issues while consensus is building 
up. A wider sense of ownership in the decisions and a more 
direct responsibility for carrying them out on the part of technical 
education faculty are both worthwhile results. 

In the future the junior college president’s role may become 
more like that of the president in the university — “to coordinate 
for the accomplishment of common purpose the efforts of many 
persons, each more learned in some direction th _ n himself; to be 
sympath etic toward both people and ideas; to try to preserve a 
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just balance among the institution’s several commitments . . 
and “to persuade rather than to command; to lead . . . but never 
to boss.” 

Ro’e of Vice-Presidents, Directors, or Deans 

Vice-presidents, directors, or deans of occupational education 
who carry the functions at the top policy-making level are faced 
with the reality of functioning in a sometimes hostile faculty en- 
vironment. Their titles and functions represent areas of incom- 
patibility between the maintenance of law and order that restrict 
the play of faculty individualism and permissiveness that is en- 
joved by some creative, free-wheeling teachers. Technical-subject 
faculty members instinctively fear administrative dominance and 
diminution of their own participation in decision making, particu- 
larly when they believe there is a relationship to administrative 
plans for “economy” or "effciency.” 

The demands made upon the vice-president, director, or dean 
responsible for the college technical programs comprise both lead- 
ership and executive types of ability. A list of auch duties might 
include: 

1. Selection and recommendation of professional staff, in- 
cluding teachers; the organisation of professional pre-service and 
in-service training 

2. Direction and supervision of the total technical program 
including curriculums for full-time or part-time students; also for 
adults undergoing training or retraining 

3. Continuous production, evaluation, and revision of courses 
to meet rapid changes in the college program or for curriculums 
under consideration 

4. Initiating community occupational surveys and studies to 
keep the program reflecting the employment changes and job 
standards 

5. Working cooperatively with advisory groups in the interest 
of coordinating the college programs with the local community or 
regional area 

6. Cultivating the financial assistance, community support, 
and public acceptance for the relatively larger costs of operating 
occupational programs 

7. Conducting and encouraging close relationships between 
many types of interested community groups and leaders who 
should be informed and cooperating 

8. Actively engaged in articulating the college occupational 
program with other divisions and beyond the college with feeder 
high schools and supporting districts. 

Other specific duties are required of the top administrator 
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In many urban two-year colleges, located in industrial areas, 
the teaching staff has usually been screened from numerous candi- 
dates; these individuals often represent a very talented group and 
are highly respected for their competence in their respective fields. 
Many of them practice as consultants to the businesses or indus- 
tries of the area, an activity which brings added prestige to the 
college and its technical curriculums. They are often inspired 
teachers. 

Traditionally, many state legislatures or state boards of edu- 
cation enact regulations affecting teachers and teaching certifica- 
tion. They intend such regulations to control "breadth and depth 
of subject matter” which they desire to be required of every 
teacher, as these affect excellence in education. If there is sound- 
ness in this argument for teachers of general studies, it pertains 
even more functionally to occupational instructors whose gradu- 
ates are fed directly into the economic stream of the community 
and nation. In the absence ot state regulations the college admin- 
istration should set up their own screening procedures and mini- 
mal standards for selecting competent personnel to teach voca- 
tional subjects, whether business, agriculture, trade-industrial, or 
technical education. College personnel standards are tailored to 
fit the appropriate occupational requirements, including also mini- 
mum formal education, teacher training and acceptable work 
experience. 

In the instance of occupational education instructors, the 
part-time evening teacher needs five or more years of full-time 
training and experience in the subject taught if quality instruction 
is demanded. The full-time teacher (day) would have as an ideal 
seven years or more of successful occupational preparation and 
experience. The general success of technical educational programs 
at the community college level is always directly related to main- 
taining high personnel standards and the growing recognition for 
occupational proficiency of occupational instructors. 

A major function of administration is the proper selection, 
orientation, teacher training, supervision, and constant evaluation 
of teaching staff in the evening technical education program; many 
of whom are transitory. Involved in all of this is the obligation 
to operate the evening program consistent in standards with those 
offered in the day instructional program. Otherwise the college 
tends to deteriorate into two levels with unrelated, separate edu- 
cational functions. 

The technical education departmental chairmen or coordi- 
nators, through their supervisory work, come to know the ability, 
experience, and quality of instruction offered by part-time teach- 
ers in the evening college. Therefore, the part-time instructional 
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staff becomes a foremost source of recruitment for adding or 
replacing day technology instructors. 

One of the most successful procedures for recruiting teaching 
staff is to employ the interest, goodwill, and professional concern 
of the regular teaching faculty. They normally desire to fill the 
position with a competent individual who will reflect the reputa- 
tion of the department and one whom they can respect. In most 
instances the faculty can locate personnel in transit, provide leads 
to consider, or make recommendations of specific former gradu- 
ates, that culminate in securing qualified teaching personnel ac- 
ceptable to the college. Administration should always realize that 
technical teachers have much dedication to their applied subject 
or field, perhaps more than loyalty to the institution; they work 
diligently to locate prospective teaching staff whom they consider 
to be professional equals, as their associates. 

It is noteworthy that recruitment of technical subjects teach- 
ers has been successful when salaries have been raised to com- 
pete more favorably with private industry and their higher wages 
that prevail. At least one college now recruits engineers and tech- 
nicians with as much as fourteen years’ experience. In late years 
siso because of the better public image of college occupational 
education, ample candidates required for vocational-technical 
teaching have been recruited, at least by colleges in metropolitan 
centers. Primary factors have been (1) the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of equating each year of occupational experience, minus 
four years learning period, with teaching experience and (2) equat- 
ing seven years of verified vocational experience with a B.A. 
degree for salary rating-in purposes; these two factors enable new 
“hires” to enter teaching with favorable salaries. 

Capital Outlay: Facts and Figures 

Augmented budgets for capital outlay — buildings and equip- 
are vital in this period of junior college expansion. Occu- 
pational-technical programs include multilevels of occupational 
skills that typify employment in business, service occupations, or 
industry; this teaching requires specialized shops or laboratories 
that provide for both theoretical projects and realistic occupa- 
tional experiences consistent with the objectives of the course. 
Unique, specialized facilities are designed for each occupational 
category and must include a well-balanced variety of modern 
equipment utilized in the world of work. 

Capital outlay required for occupational education varies 
considerably but is always higher than for “pencil and paper” 
courses in the curriculum. In California junior colleges, on the 
average, the total construction and equipment costs are about 
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$3,200 per student station for nonvocational programs. In sharp 
contrast, it is not uncommon for costs of a vocational program to 
be about $6,000 per student station when building and equipment 
are consistent with technical standards of business and industry. 

In extreme instances, the cost of equipment alone may approxi- 
mate $6,000 per student station in such technician programs as 
metallurgy, electronics, plastics, or engineering aide programs. 
More frequently, instructional equipment purchases for an occu- 
pational training program costs between $500 and $2,500 per stu- 
dent station — from 15 per cent to 75 per cent above the costs of 
nonvocational programs. 

In order that a technical training facility may continue to be 
updated it is vital that there be a systematic, budgeted equipment 
replacement schedule. There should be a planned annual schedule 
for replacing outmoded and worn-out equipment. It is both educa- 
tionally impractical and dollar-wise wasteful to retire a total lab- 
oratory or shop in any single year. Department chairmen or co- 
ordinators should recommend an annual item replacement schedule 
to the administrator of educational services. This schedule should 
be annually reviewed by the administration, based on such criteria 
as (1) estimated years of use, (2) cost of maintenance and repair 
vs. replacement costs, (3) limitations of educational value of older 
equipment, and (4) the advice and recommendations of advisory 
committee members who are experts. 

It is conceded that training equipment receives undue and 
severe wear by student learners, as they are not proficient opera- 
tors of equipment. Most training equipment is used several times 
daily and generally has a higher rate of breakdown and wear than 
if the same equipment were used in business or industry. Equip- 
ment replacement schedules used in industry are not useful or 
accurate guides for college planning. Beyond budgetary considera- 
tions, it is imperative that occupation-centered laboratories should 
never be allowed to become obsolete or include shoddy equip- 
ment, as this invites community criticism and rejection of the 
program by business and industry employers, parents, and by 
educators themselves. 

It is believed that in consideration of capital outlay needed 
for the further development of technical education both local and 
federal funds must be employed because of anticipated programs 
and expansions into new technologies. It would be educationally 
unsound and unacceptable to community leaders to plan new 
campuses without modern laboratories and shops or to inadver- 
tently allow existing occupational facilities to become obsolete. 

It may be worth investigation to determine the advisability of 
renting or leasing equipment in certain situations, rather than 
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outright purchase of all instructional equipment. It might be good 
budgetary practice to rent or lease training equipment when it 
will have a short-term usefulness, perhaps of five years or less. 
*t is certain that presently “owned" college equipment, when re- 
placed and sold at auction, recovers only a small portion of the 
original investment. 



Also, ways and means of encouraging industry to provide 
equipment loans and gifts should be further studied by all col- 
leges with extensive laboratories or shops. The ramifications of 
necessary paper work involved in the contractual arrangements 
for making loans or gifts should not be a tedious and burdensome 
experience to the donors. They should be enabled to get their tax 
“write-off” with the greatest of eace. 



Advisory Committees 

College technical advisory comnn'^iees cooperate with and 
help colleges to avoid the lag in occupational information and 
also bring into face-to-face rexauon the users of the college prod- 
uct with the administrators and instructional staff. 

One important facet of coordination for occupational pro- 
grams is the utilization of advisory committees. These committees 
are designated for each specialized occupational curriculum. The 
committees are appointed by the president of the college from 
lists of names submitted by organized professional groups and 
those submitted by the responsible departmental coordinator. 
Representatives from local or state governmental agencies are 
included on the committee. 

In the Los Angeles Junior College District, all of the colleges 
seek advice and counsel from management, labor, and govern- 
mental agencies in both the establishment and operation of spe- 
cialized occupational programs. For instance, at the Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical College there are over 600 lay people who par- 
ticipate annually in some fifty regular committees or curn_uium 
development committees. These Trade-Tech committees have con- 
tributed or loaned equipment, presently in use, amounting to over 
$900,000 in value; several committees, such as printing, sheet 
metal, and apparel, have existed for about forty years. 

The advisory committees for specialized training programs 
meet at stated times. They may assist in developing new programs, 
reviewing existing curriculums, providing equipment or supplies, 
and evaluating the program and graduates. Before any program 
is started in a new occupational area an advisory committee is 
established to aid in gathering data, verifying the need, and ex- 
ploring community support. 

As a matter of long-term expe: : ence, advisory committees for 
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specialized programs also play a vital role in college-community 
relations, bond elections, scholarships, and helping the college to 
create a good community image. 

Advisory committees, when established for each curriculum 
area, provide authoritative evaluation and guidance in establish- 
ing and operating occupational and technical training programs. 
Community college advisory committees are of inestimable value. 
They contribute effectively to maintaining acceptable standards, 
to employment of the graduates, and to interpreting the colleges 
to the various publics. Extensive utilization of advisory commit- 
tees should be encouraged and their relationships expanded at all 
colleges if more leadership in our communities is to become 
involved with our colleges. 

College Research 

With the extensive present and future need for trained per- 
sonnel to support our way of life, the critical questions are “who 
shall we train,” and “for what occupations?” In terms of this local 
and national concern, two-year college administrators must pro- 
vide an institutional research program, seek our einp’ .yment 
statistics, and enlarge student personnel services. We do too little 
“engineering” of programs and experimentation in leading young 
people into occupations in which they have interest, a realistic 
chance for success, and into fields necessary for development of 
our local communities, states, and nation. 

Some of the “drive” for administrative interest in community 
employment research has come about by the national and local 
evidences, observable everywhere, that automation affects more 
and more job skills and shifts the whole occupational distribution. 
The coordination of college occupation-centered programs within 
a community or i£gion is becoming exceedingly difficult. There is 
need for a continuous flow of reliable data, applied research on 
local and national occupational needs and shifts. 

Administrators must encourage constant study of the educa- 
tional implications for guidance and curriculum development by 
counselors and faculty. Research should be an essential element 
and service provided for junior college planning. Four goals for 
employment research conducted at ‘.he college for its own feed- 
back would be (1) to analyze present and future occupational 
needs in the local area where a large proportion of college gradu- 
ates seek employment; (2) to describe the essential competencies 
and standards required to meet these occupational needs; (3) to 
evaluate the extent to which the college meets these competencies 
and standards; and (4) to identify newer occupations and changes 
in occupations that suggest curriculum developments. 
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Follow-up of both dropouts and graduates placed in employ- 
ment as a result of the college program should be a commonplace 
procedure on the part of the school au f horities. This activity 
provides “feedback” necessary for evaluating the program, and 
gives many insights into teaching methods, the content of the 
curriculum, teacher-student relations, and is a check on counsel- 
ing practices of the college. An annual follow-up of all graduates 
or a reasonable sampling of graduates and dropouts is useful to 
insure the effectiveness of the program. 

There is definite need for college administrators to spend 
more budget on institutional research, follow-up studies, occupa- 
tional surveys, counseling procedures, development of experi- 
mental techniques, and augmenting of occupational counseling 
staffs. We are wasting far too much of the human vocational 
talent enrolled at our junior colleges. 

Interpretation of the College and Its Role 

In the preceding sections of this paper, the internal structur- 
ing and functioning of the institution has been examined. Atten- 
tion has been devoted to role allocation. We now come to a far 
more significant concern than any of those discussed to this point. 
Unless the college and its program is effectively articulated to -ts 
publics, all other efforts notwithstanding, the program cannot 
achieve success. 

There is not universal acceptance for technical education as 
part of the junior college curriculum, particularly among the so- 
called “intelligencia.” W. H. Ferry, Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, sponsored by the Ford Foundation (Santa 
Barbara, California), recently stated that two-year colleges should 
persuade the legislature to relieve them of the burden of voca- 
tional training. ‘‘Meeting this statutory obligation is delaying the 
proper development of the most exciting of experiments, if it is 
still to be called an experiment, in higher education. It is a dis- 
tracting, time-consuming, costly, and irrelevant obligation. ... I 
see no reason why the two-year schools should be burdened with 
an assignment that in the nature of the case it must do inade- 
quately. . . In his final remarks he stated . . you have far 
more important concerns than readying young men and women 
for the job market.” 12 

Mr. Ferry s statements should sharply remind us that there 
are some leaders who do not welcome highly technical programs 
into the curriculum any more or less than trade programs. And, 

12 Ferry, "W. H. An adoress before California Junior College Asso- 
ciation Spring Conference. Santa Barbara, California, May 1965. 
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as any junior college which has introduced trade courses into the 
program has found out, it has had to “combat prejudice from 
within on the part of some of their own members and resistance 
from without on the part of the university, as well as tradition.” ,3 

What We Shall Interpret 

As we make plans for college interpretation to our publics, 
we shall discover endless opportunities to explain the purposes 
of the college and, specifically, the story of occupational education. 
The basic facts pertaining to junior colleges — history, services, 
programs — are unknown to most publics. What shall we interpret? 

First: We explain that the role of technical education, as a 
major curricular element of a junior college, is comparatively recent. 
We can briefly narrate to the publics that, historically, terminal 
and semiprofessional programs have been emerging since 1920, 
and at least two early-day leaders with great social vision urged 
acceptance of these programs. Lang insisted that the first concern 
of the junior college, “is with those who will go no further," 14 
and President Snyder of Los Angeles Junior College established 
fourteen terminal, semiprofessional curriculums at this institu- 
tion in 1929.' 5 Just this much history is news to most groups. 
We could also cite a few highlights of the vital role and interest- 
ing history of the privately operated technical institutes in America. 

Second: We inform local groups that the newly established 
junior colleges are opening their doors as multipurpose educa- 
tional institutions; their curriculums typically include occupa- 
tional programs ranging through business, trade-technical or 
technical institute-type offerings with significant differences in 
scope and objectives reflected, in the instructional content. This 
is the national direction of the junior college movement. 

Third: We make plain that with the diffusion of junior col- 
leges there is now a dramatic increase in occupational education 
at the college level for persons seeking to prepare for careers in 
business, industrial, and technical occupations. This reflects an 
increased national recognition and acknowledgment of the im- 
portance and academic respectability of technology as a vital 
element in higher education. 

Fourth: We assure groups and individual community leaders 
that the concept of “collegiate” as it applies to all types of junior 

,3 Lombardi, John. “Vocational Education in the Junior College.” 
School and Society, 73; April 14, 1956. pp. 225-228. 

14 Lange, Alexas F. “The Junior College — What Manner of Child 
Shall This Be?” School and Society, 7; February 1918. pp. 211-216. 

,s Brick, op. cit,, p. 119. 
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college education, is clearly undergoing change when it is de- 
scribed in terms of developing the potentialities of each student, 
and defined as “the object of all college functions is the student, 
and the purpose of both curriculum and instruction is to induce 
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and personal competence.” 16 This concept of “collegiate” is not 
universally interpreted nor adequately communicated by junior 
college leaders to the high school principals and counselors, par- 
ents, civic leaders, union-management representatives, persons 
in business and industry. 

Fifth: We help the publics understand the effects of tech- 
nology on society and education. 

Technological change creates a direct need for more educa- 
tion and skill on the part of all workers — whether in manufactur- 
ing, trades, service, business, or government. Technical education 



is imperative to educating our citizenry to become responsible, 
productive, and capable of adjusting to evolving technology. 

For more than 70 per cent of the youths in the junior colleges, 
because of changes in society, vocational education is their chief 
means of preparation for employment By nature of their ability 
and interests, they need both a sound basic education and a 
technical education to enter the world of work. 



Sixth: We advise parents that their children must look to 
college technical education — not industry — for basic training for 
employment. 



The in-plant training in some large corporations is a factor in 
providing specialized training. But the 1961 San Fernando Valley 
employment Survey clearly indicates the junior colleges will con- 
tinue as major avenues for technical training. This survey shows 
that of a total of 837 firms, including 114,000 employees, surveyed: 
95 per cent of all plants bad 500 employees or iess; 75 per cent of 
all workers were employed in plants with 5,000 or less employees; 
only seventeen companies had “staffed” training departments. 

Seventh: We point up the reassuring statistics and general 
fact that there is a genuine need for the skilled and technical 
workers in the future. 

This has been well stated by President Lee A. DuBridge: 
“More skilled artisans, technicians and mechanics, more skilled 
operators of complex machines and equipment will be needed. 
Most of all, workers will be required with versatile skills who 
can swing from one type of skilled task to another as the nature 



' 6 Blocker, op. cit., p. 202. 




of manufacturing processes changes, or as new types of industries 
arise and as old ones decline.” 17 

All of these facts regarding the necessity for technical educa- 
tion at the junior college level are factual and imposing. There 
are many more that could be identified. The various lay groups of 
our communities are deserving of better communication of these 
facts and interpretations. 

Admittedly, local interpretation would be insufficient to the 
task, if there were no national, state, or regional "back-up.” 
However, we are assured of continued effective interpretation of 
the role of technical education in the junior college curriculum 
at the national level. This comes from the activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges and its leadership, provided 
by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., who calls for “a new kind of college — 
standing between the high school and the university — offering 
broad programs of experience of value in and of themselves, 
neither post-high school as such nor pre-college as such.” 

Who Is Responsible for Interpretation? 

The primary objective for staff members at all levels in the 
institution must be interpretation of the technical program. Of all 
those groups to whom it must be interpreted, none is more im- 
portant than the board of trustees. The board is an immediate 
and key group of lay officials who must be thoroughly educated 
to the role of occupational education. The board not oniy controls 
the purse strings essential to the further development of occupa- 
tional education but its members are invariably active in economic, 
civic, and political relationships; their understanding and belief 
in the programs, once attained, provide one of the most effective 
communication avenues to community-wide groups and leaders. 

The president or the director or dean for technical education 
should be authorized to present technical education progress re- 
ports at regular board meetings: curriculum, building improve- 
ments, faculty or student achievements, campus developments. 
Such positive information reports will help the trustees learn to 
appreciate the worth, importance, dynamics, and the community 
acceptance of the role of occupational education. 

The college administration should not attempt to solicit gen- 
eral community interest in the programs of occupational education 
without first exploring this close-by opportunity for interpreting 
the program to the trustees. 

Too few faculty members participate in interpreting the col- 

17 DuBridge, Lee A. Automation and Technological Change, Educa- 
tional and Social Consequences. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc. 1962. p. 40. 



lege to the citizenry. Far more interest, activity, and concern on 
the part oi the faculty is needed in cooperation with administra- 
tors to help inform community publics of the vital role of occu- 
pational education and the varied services of the institution. 
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opportunities to interpret the program for they cannot succeed as 
“four-wall administrators.” They must participate widely in com- 
munity affairs that touch on the socio-economic developments in 
the community that affect technical education; they '•mist inform 
about and explain the technical program as they rub shoulders 
with leaders active in shaping and determining community de- 
velopments. 

The departmental chairmen or coordinators for technical cur- 
riculums can contribute to community understanding through 
personal qualities , They must radiate strong belief in the values 
of occupational education and inspire others to support these 
programs; they must be recognized as persons of integrity by the 
essential cooperating elements of the community, such as labor 
unions, trade or management associations, technical societies, 
employers, equipment dealers and manufacturers, and local gov- 
ernmental bureaus. Above all, they become person-to-person in- 
terpreters for occupational education. They must face the truth 
that occupational education, “although now an important part of 
public education, still needs those with a pioneering spirit who 
are willing to render service beyond the ordinary call of duty.” 

Administrative responsibility for interpreting the institution 
and its role in occupational education is only one side of the coin 
of communications. Beyond this the administration is responsible 
for organizing a well-rounded program of public relations involv- 
ing united efforts of administration, faculty, and students. No one 
segment of the institution can accomplish this task — not excepting 
the president who personally devotes appreciable amounts of his 
time to this program. Ideally, everyone gets into the public rela- 
tions act. 



It is certain that the administration must gain college-wide 
cooperation as it fosters techniques, plans public relations meth- 
ods and publicity devices to enable the college program to be 
conducted in as professional a manner as possible. When the 
college program of public relations becomes sizable, it then be- 
comes necessary to provide some budget and manpower with 
professional competence. The budgets of the college or the asso- 
ciated student body must ultimately provide staff public relations 
specialists or journalists to be employed and give direction and 
the needed professionalism to the program. 
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Improving the Image through Public Relations 

What must junior college administrators do to identify and 
improve the image of the occupational program? First of all, ad- 
ministrators must be convinced that the value, prestige, and rec- 
ognition for these curriculums can be predictively bettered when 
there is an effective public relations program. Second, the admin- 
istrator could start by an evaluation of the public relations effort 
of his own college to determini if there exists a well-planned and 
systematically organized public relations program that practices: 

1. Professional articulation with "feeder” secondary schools 

2. Participation in authoritative community occupational sur- 
veys 

3. Utilization of advisory committees to the maximum extent 

4. Thorough development of curriculums so that they are 
widely endorsed by industry 

5. Reputable student guidance and admission standards con- 
sistent with the requirements of the program 

6. Careful selection of guidance and instructional staff per- 
sonnel that are respected 

7. Job placement procedures for the best interest of student 
and community 

8. Continuous self-evaluation of training efficiency and fol- 
low-up studies utilizing employer and student opinion question- 
naires 

9. Essential contacts with local chapters of recognized 
technical societies 

10. Good relations with nonindustrial publics in our commu- 
nities — service clubs, P.T.A.’s, governmental bureaus, state em- 
ployment offices, among others 

11. Assignment of administrators and supervisors of occu- 
pational programs to specific areas of responsibility in school- 
industry relations. 

There are many public information practices and public rela- 
tions devices or media that an enterprising administration and a 
creative faculty might consider as they jointly plan for exploiting 
the college’s occupational programs. The principal ingredient to 
the successful program is administrative-faculty cooperation. A 
few of the acceptable devices are: 

1. Initiate institutes or workshops for high school principals, 
counselors, and chairmen, so thay become more alert to occupa- 
tional reality and opportunities. 

2. Print and distribute colorful training information brochures 
to all junior and senior high school counselors’ offices in the area. 
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3. Arrange visitations of secondary school groups to industry 
or to fairs and to conventions. 

4. Encourage business leaders and others to grant industrial 
scholarships for deserving technical students. 

i 5. Have administrative representatives attend meetings of 
technical societies. 

6. Hold an industrial fair for the high school counselors and 
students. 

7. Promote a local ten-day period, career information center 
for parents and students, supported by business and industry. 

8. Encourage the development of an industry-education coun- 
cil for establishing a clearinghouse for cooperative school support. 

9. Develop achievement recognition programs for high school 
students. 



Summary 

It is well-recognized that this discussion has considered only 
a few of the many aspects of administration for occupational 
education. Throughout the paper an attempt has been made to 
imply that the technical educator is far more than an executive. 
He must be an inspired leader who is capable of “selling” the 
program to the community while “buying” cooperation within his 
own organization. 

As administrators look ahead and gear up junior college 
organizational purposes, communications, and willingness of their 
i acuity to serve the activities required, they might be impressed 
with the vision and wisdom of Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., who, in 
making a speech on the topic, “The Golden Age of the Junior 
College,” stated: 

We talk many times about people not having a sense of 
motivation when they get into our great universities and colleges. 
They are not sure what they want to do. I don’t blame them for 
this. The world and the economy is becoming more complex all 
the time. We should get those people into a kind of situation 
where they can give their attention not only to book-learning but 
where they can learn something about working with their hands. 
They are not making a life-long commitment. But they can make 
an entry into a respectable job. They begin to get a sense of 
motion and movement and with this sense of movement, hope- 
fully, eventually , there comes not only motivation for learning 
but there comes a sense of direction. We are long past the time 
in this country when one prepared oneself for life; then it was all 
over. Now, one starts the educational process and gets into a job, 
but he must have ea’ucational iesources available to him. 

In this country we ve got to make it possible in every com- 
munity to have a great educational resource-center so that people 
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can be prepared for job entry. When they come up against a new 
opportunity, a new position offered, something else they want to 
do now, or a problem, then they have the opportunity easily to 
take advantage of whatever educational resource would be neces- 
sary to move along with this opportunity. 
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